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M. d'Orleans bowed before the storm that he could
not avert; it could not increase the general desertion ;
he had accustomed himself to his solitude, and, as he
had never heard this monk spoken of, had not the
slightest fear on his account. D'Argenson, who ques-
tioned the Cordelier several times, and carried his re-
plies daily to the King, was sufficiently adroit to pay
his court to M. d'Orleans, by telling him that the pris-
oner had uttered nothing which concerned him, and
by representing the services he did M. d'Orleans with
the King. Like a sagacious man, D'Argenson saw
the madness of popular anger devoid of all foundation,
and which could not hinder M. d'Orleans from being a
very considerable person in France, during a minority
that the age of the King showed to be pretty near. He
took care, therefore, to avail himself of the mystery
which surrounded his office, to ingratiate himself more
and more with M. d'Orleans, whom he had always
carefully though secretly served; and this conduct, as
will be seen in due time, procured him a large fortune.

But I, have gone too far. I must retrace my steps,
to speak of things I have omitted to notice in their
proper place.

The two Dauphins and the Dauphine were interred
at Saint-Denis, on Monday, the i8th of April. The
funeral oration was pronounced by Maboul, Bishop of
Aleth, and pleased; M. de Metz, chief chaplain, offi-
ciated; the service commenced at about eleven o'clock.
As it was very long, it was thought well to have at hand
a large vase of vinegar, in case anybody should be ill.
M. de Metz having taken the first oblation, and observ-
ing that very little wine was left for the second, asked